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for the Ayes' at a debate on the motion: 'That this house
condemns the Entente as embodying both an unnecessary
and an unnatural policy.' In a speech of which the reporter
of the undergraduate weekly said, 'too long by about ten
minutes . . . but nevertheless very welcome, as it was of real
interest for its matter/ I joined the same camp as Mr Hore-
Belisha. Long before a certain Hitler and a certain Mussolini
came to power, Mr Hore-Belisha and myself had, however,
revised our opinions, and I can venture to say that in a
debate on that same subject to-day, the former would apply
solely for the job of 'teller for the Noes'.

Many a political friendship formed in Oxford is destined
to last a lifetime. In this connection the rumour is significant
which was circulating in my Oxford days that F. E. Smith,
later to become Lord Birkenhead, and one of his very dis*
tinguished friends, both ex-Presidents of the Oxford Union,
had agreed not to steal each other's 'place in the sun', and
that one had therefore decided to join the Liberal and the
other the Conservative party. Although this story was of
course fictitious, it was significant in as far as it reflected
conditions in Oxford. Political friendships made at a public
school are often even closer than those formed at Oxford, and
'the old school tie' has possibly made British history as fre-
quently as His Majesty's fleet. In spite of the democratic
stage-effects, the guidance of England's destinies still lies in
the hands of a group of aristocrats, many of whom are close
friends. Many a vote has been gained in the class-rooms of
Harrow, and many a battle at Westminster been won on the
playing-fields of Eton.

Four weeks after that Oxford Union debate, Gavrilo
Prinkip, unwitting instrument of fate, shot Archduke Franz
Ferdinand and his wife in Sarajevo and supplied the jingoism
of the peoples of Europe with an excuse to wallow in a bath
of blood.